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THE BATTLE OF POINT PLEASANT. 



(Contributed byj. T. McAllister, of Hot Springs, Bath county, Va.) 



(CONTINUED) 



THE BATTLE. 

On Monday morning, October the loth, about half an hour before sun- 
rise, two of Captain Russell's company— James Mooney and Heck- 
man — who had gone somewhat over a mile from the camp, came upon 
a large party of Indians, one was killed and the survivor ran back at 
full speed to give the alarm, telling those in camp he had seen five acres 
of ground covered with Indians as thick as they could stand. ( W. of 
W., p. i8, and Campbell MSS.) 

Almost at the same time two others discovered the Indians. These 
were members of Captain Evan Shelby's company, one of whom was 
Sergeant James Robertson, and the other Valentine Sevier, a brother of 
John Sevier. These reported that they had seen about 30 Indians. (W. 
of W., p. 18.) 

There was an instant call to arms, and the soldiers, rolling out of 
their blankets with a glance at the flints and the priming, were ready. 

General Lewis, thinking it was only a scouting party with which he 
had to deal, ordered out Colonel Chas. Lewis with 150 men, in charge of 
Captain John Dickenson, Captain Benjamin Harrison, Captain Samuel 
Wilson, Captain John Lewis (of Augusta), and Captain Andrew Lock- 
ridge. Colonel William Fleming was also ordered to take command of 
one hundred and fifty more of the Botetourt, Bedford and Fincastle 

troops, led by Captain Thomas Buford, of Bedford ; Captain 

Love, of Botetourt; Captain Evan Shelby, and Captain William Rus- 
sell, of Fincastle. 

Fleming had the left, and marched up the bank of the Ohio. Colonel 
Charles Lewis marched on the right, some distance from the bank. 

They had gone only about half-mile when a most vigorous attack was 
made by the united tribes of the Shawnees, Delewars, Mingoes and 
Tarvas and several other nations. The sun had not yet risen, and the 
men who stayed In camp heard the clash of hundreds of guns ringing 
out together, proclaiming that the attack was a serious one. Both of 
the scouts in front of white line were killed. 

The first attack fell on the division led by Colonel Charles Lewis, 
which was drawn up on the high ground skirting Crooked Run. Lewis 
received a mortal wound in the outset, which in a few hours caused his 
death. He had not protected himself, as the men had, by sheltering 
behind trees, but was in an open piece of ground, cheering on his men. 
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when he was shot. He stayed with them until the line was formed, 
then giving his gun to one of the men near he walked back unaided to 
camp. 

Several of Lewis's men fell at the first round. The first division 
wavered and started to fall back, and the brum of the battle now bore 
upon Colonel Fleming's men. Fleming, forgetting the need for caution, 
stepped into the open to give orders to his division, and received two 
balls through his left arm and one through his breast. In a very calm 
manner he animated the officers and men to continue the fight and he 
went back towards camp. 

In the meantime General Lewis had ordered Colonel Field with his 
company and with the companies of Captain Robert McDowell, Captain 
George Mathews, Captain John Stuart, Captain William Paul, Captain 
Mathew Arbuckle, Captain Robert McClenochan and Captain John 
Lewis (of Botetourt), to the front. This division numbered 200 men. 

It arrived only just in time. Colonel Lewis and Colonel Fleming had 
both been disabled by wounds from leading the charge, and the battle 
was going against the whites. The men who had been left in camp 
also began to hurry to the scene. General Lewis, now realizing the 
extent of the damage, began to fortify the camp by felling timber, so 
as to form a breastwork running across the point from the Kanawha to 
the Ohio, to provide a place of safety from which his men could fight. 

The new forces under Colonel John Field slowly beat back the 
enemy, who killed and wounded white men at every advance. 

Colonel Field profitted by the fate of the two leaders who had fallen 
before hini, and tried to protect himself by sheltering behind a great 
tree. But while trying to shoot an Indian who was talking to amuse 
him, some others who were above among some fallen timber shot him 
dead. 

When Field fell the command devolved on Captain Even Shelby, 
whose company was then led by his son Isaac. 

Steadily, undaunted by the loss of their leaders, while the Indians 
were attacking with the utmost skill, caution and bravery, the troops 
fought on. 

It was a fight in which single combat was everything. Each man 
sheltered himself behind a stump, or rock, or tree trunk. The line had 
now e.xtended itself to about a mile and a half, but the foes were never 
more than twenty yards apart. Many of the combatants grappled hand- 
to-hand, fighting and tomahawked each other to the death. The clatter 
of the rifle, the cries and groans of the wounded, the shouts of the 
white combatants mingled with the appalling war-whoops and yells of 
their foes. 

Thinking they would gain a complete victory the Indians planted men 
over each river to kill the whites if they should swim over. Those over 
the Ohio in the time of battle called to the other men to "drive the 
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white dogs in." Cornstalk and the other chiefs ran continually along 
the lines exhorting their men to "lie close," "shoot well," and to 
" fight and be strong." 

Thus the fight continued till noon. Then the Indians tried to get 
around the flank of the whites into their camp, but were repulsed, and 
a party of whites followed up the advantage by sending a detachment 
led by Isaac Shelby, James Stewart and George Mathews, which ran 
along the banks of the Kanawha and outflanked the enemy in return. 

The close underwood, the steep banks and logs greatly favored the 
retreat of the Indians. Colonel William Christian estimates that several 
hundred Indians were employed in cutting saplins to take off" thefr 
wounded. Many of their dead they threw into the Ohio River. 

The Rev. Wm. P. Price, of Marberton, in his excellent History of 
Pocahontas, is inclined to attribute the lull in the battle and the retreat 
of the Ii.dians to another cause. He claims the credit of this for Jacob 
Warwick, who is said to have been across the Kanawha at work with 
some 50 or 60 men, who were slaughtering meat for the army for its in- 
tended march to the Indian towns, and who hearing the firing, at first 
thought it was in honor of Lord Dunmore's arrival, and finally, knowing 
it was a battle, rallied the butchers and returned to the camp. He 
claims that this party was mistaken by Constalk for the expected re- 
enforcements under Colonel Wm. Christian. He brings forward as evi- 
dence the statement said to have been made by Jacob Warwick and 
Joseph Mayse and by Charles Cameron, all of whom were in the battle, 
and all from this immediate section. 

The statement is inconsistent in many respects. First, it claims that 
the firing was supposed to be in honor of Lord Dunmore's arrival. 
And yet it claims they were butchering meat for the ordered march, 
which, if true, would itself prove that Dunmore was nol expected. 
Again, the lull did not occur till noon and a heavy battle had been rag- 
ing since sunrise. If they heard the firing they were most tardy in ar- 
riving at its meaning and tendering their help. 

Further, it appears that there were no orders received from Lord Dun- 
more until after the battle. 

The claim will hardly stand in the light of the letters written from the 
battle field by Colonel Wm. Christian and by Isaac Shelby. But to re- 
turn to the battle. 

From noon till about one o'clock there was a slight abatement in the 
battle. When they failed in their flank movement the Indians fell back, 
the best fighters covering their retreat, while the wounded were being 
carried off; so hotly were they pressed that they were not able to bear 
away all of their dead — a very unusual thing for the Indians. Though 
the whites pressed them, it was necessary to do so with the greatest 
caution ; any exposure of the men was instantly punished. This retreat 
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put the Indians in a strong position, from which the officers deemed it 
impossible to drive them except at two heavy a cost. 

Worn out with fighting, and standing there with occasional shots ex- 
changed, they retained their respective positions till dark. Tauntingly, 
the Indians called to the whites that to-morrow they would have 2,000 
men for them to fight. They damned the men, and said : " Don't you 
whistle now " (deriding the fifes), and made very merry about a 
treaty." 

Under the cover of darkness the Indians slipped away and made a 
most skilful retreat, carrying all of their wounded with them safely 
across the Ohio. 

The Indians got no scalps except that of one or two stragglers whom 
they killed before the engagement. They scalped many of their own 
dead to prevent the whites from doing so, but the whites obtained more 
than twenty of theirs. 

So eager were the Indians for scalps that when Captain John Frogge, 
of Staunton, was killed, three Indians were shot over his body endeav- 
oring by turns to scalp him. (See Stew. Letter, Nov. 4, 1774.) 

The whites, though victorious, had suffered severely. The estimates 
of the killed and wounded are widely at variance. Captain John Stew- 
art, who wrote an account of the battle, places the number of the killed 
and mortally wounded at 75, and those severely or slightly wounded at 
140. Monette, in his " Valley of the Mississippi," says 87 killed and 
141 wounded. William Wilson, one of the participants in the battle, in 
a deposition made in 1833, says that the number of killed and wounded 
amounted to 160. It is probable that many of the wounded died later, 
which would swell the list of the ones named as killed, and that some 
writers take no notice of the slightly wounded men, who are included in 
the other lists. It is not uncommon to find the same man's name given 
in one list as wounded and the other as killed. 

Colonel Wm. Christian, who did not reach the Point until the mid- 
night after the battle, in a letter written 15th October to Colonel Wm. 
Campbell, which is to be printed in the Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography for the first time in any historical collection, says : 

"I will enclose you a state of the killed and wounded. I made it 
to-day from what scattering accounts I could gather. I have been 
through all the camps, and believe that many more men will die. 
There were many shot in two places. One in particular, 1 observed, 
with two bullits gone in three. They are really in a deplorable situa- 
tion — bad doctors, few medicines, nothing to do with, proper for them, 
makes it worse still." 

Some of the writers state that Lewis left Point Pleasant on the 12th. 
This is clearly an error, as is shown by the letter from Christian, who, 
writing on the 15th, says that it will be Monday following before Lewis 
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can cross the Ohio. A letter written by Captain Geo. Mathews says 
they crossed the Ohio on the 17th. 

The residue of the campaign is quickly told. As soon as it was pos- 
sible for Lewis to make proper provision for his wounded men, and 
leaving 300 to care for and protect its wounded, he pushed on. His 
men were now more eager than ever to inflict a lasting punishment upon 
the Indians. With about 1,100 men he passed over the Ohio, and pro- 
ceeding by way of the Salt Licks, he pushed on to the Pickaway plains. 
When but a few miles away from the Earl's encampment he was met by 
a messenger, informing him that a treaty of peace was being negotiated 
by the Indians, and ordering him to return immediately to the mouth 
of the Kanawha. Suspecting the integrity of his Lordship's motives, 
and urged by the advice of his officers generally, General Lewis refused 
to obey these orders and continued to advance, until they were met at 
Kilkenny Creek and in sight of an Indian village, by Governor Dun- 
more himself, and only then were they reluctantly induced to march 
homeward. 

Lewis led his army back to Point Pleasant, which was reached 
on the 28th. Here he left a garrison of fifty men, and then by compa- 
nies the volunteers marched through the wilderness to their respective 
homes, where they were disbanded early in November. 

Meanwhile, the officers of the other division of the army, the part 
which was led by Dunmore in person, and which took no part in this 
battle, held a notable meeting on the 5th of October, 1774, at Fort 
Gower. Of this meeting Benjamin Ashby was clerk. 

In their resolutions they say, that after having lived in the woods 
for three months, without any intelligence from Boston, or from the 
delegates at Philadelphia, and fearing that their countrymen might 
not understand their position, in order to give assurance that they were 
ready at all times, to the utmost of their powers, to maintain and defend 
the just rights and privileges of their colony, they adopted the following 
resolutions : 

" Resolved, That we will bear the utmost faithful allegiance to his 
majesty, King George the Third, while his majesty delights to reign 
over a brave and free people ; that we will, at the expense of life and 
everything dear and valuable, exert ourselves in the support of the 
honor of his crown and the dignity of the British Empire. But, as the 
love of liberty and attachment to the real interests and just rights of 
America outweigh every other consideration, we resolve, that we will 
exert every power within us for the defence of American liberty, and 
for the support of her just rights and privileges, not in any precipitous, 
riotous, or tumultuous manner, but when regularly called forth by the 
unanimous voice ot our countrymen." 

' ' Resolved, That we entertain the greatest respect for his excellency, 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Dunmore, who commanded the expedition against 
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the Shawnees, and who, we are confident, underwent the fatigue of this 
singular campaign from no other motive than the true interests of the 
country." 

It will be noted that none of Lewis's men took part in the meeting, 
and it is a most significant fact that this meeting, composed of his own 
immediate officers, should have deemed it necessary to pass a resolu- 
tion giving their opinion of the motives prompting his Lordship. 

This, as well as the resolution adopted in 1775 by the Virginia House 
of Burgesses, upon Dunmore's exparte statement, complimentary to 
Lord Dunmore and' the troops which he had commanded against the 
Indians, (a compliment which, says Wirt, so far as Dunmore was con- 
cerned, was afterwards found to be unmerited), have been pointed to as 
evidence of the contention that Dunmore was not guilty of betraying 
Lewis at Point Pleasant. 

It is to be noted, however, that men who do what Dunmore is charged 
with doing, do not do it in the light of day. That rumors of his im- 
proper designs were current at the time among the troops led by him 
seems to be shown by the last of the two resolutions at Fort Gower. 
The Virginia House of Burgesses would probably pass such compli- 
mentary resolutions as a matter of form, even though some intimations 
of this treachery may have reached them. 

The leaders of Virginia were playing a deep-laid game for the free- 
dom of America, and it would not have suited their purposes to expose 
Dunmore at that time. 

In Buell's Life 0/ Paul Jones, p 21, there is an extract from the jour- 
nal of Jones with reference to the condition of affairs in January, 1775, 
in which there is the following sentence : 

"Colonel Washington, Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Livingston agreed that 
it would be better to postpone the open rupture, if possible, to the next 
year, that the widely scattered Colonies might have opportunity to 
arrive at a more complete concert than had been reached up to that 
time " 

Whether or not we believe the statement of Colonel Andrew Lewis 
(son of General Andrew), that " Blue Jacket, a Shawnee chief, visited 
Lord Dunmore's camp on October gth, the day before the battle, and 
went straight from there to the Point, and some ot them went to camp 
with Lord Dunmore immediately after the battle," or that " Lord Dun- 
more, in a conversation with Conally and others on the loth, the day 
of the battle, remarked, that ' Lewis is probably having hot work about 
this time," (Hale's Trans-AUeghany Pioneers, p. 205), it is certain 
that other men of intelligence who were actors in events at that time 
believed Dunmore guilty of the charge. 

In speaking of the matter, Howe says : 

" Great excitement, amounting almost to mutiny, prevailed among 
the troops, at not being allowed to fight the Indians. They were highly 
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dissatisfied with the Governor and the treaty. The conduct of Dunmore 
could not be satisfartorily explained by them except by supposing that 
he had received orders from the royal government to terminate the war 
speedily with the hostile tribes, and to make such terms with them as 
might secure their alliance in favor of England against the colonies, in 
case the growing difficulties with them should terminate in open war. 
Such, too, was said to have been the opinions of General Washington 
and Chief-Justice Marshall." 

John Stewart, one of the captains in the battle, was the first clerk of 
Greenbrier County. On some of the pages of the first deed book he 
has written some memories of these bloody times. In speaking of this 
battle he says : " 1 have since been informed by Colonel (General) Lewis 
that the Earl of Dunmore knew of the attack to be made upon us by 
the Indians at the mouth of the Kanawha, and hoped our destruction. 
This secret was communicated to him by indisputable authority." 

The evidence sustaining absolutely a charge of this kind is hard to 
produce, but the known facts are of such character as to place Lord 
Dunmore's motives in an exceeding bad light, and to leave a stain upon 
his reputation which his subsequent conduct was verj- far from re- 
moving. 

The Men who Took Part in the Battle and Their Subsequent 
Shrvices to Their Covntrv. 

The Virginia Gazette of December i, 1774, in speaking of the men 
who had fought and won this important battle, says: "Their names 
will be handed down to posterity with honor." Unfortunately these 
names, with a few e.xceptions, have not been handed down. Of all the 
men who followed Lewis on this expedition onlythe names of 120 have 
been brought to light. It is said that there is in existence a complete 
muster-roll of the troops, but I have vainly applied to the supposed 
owner for information as to its existence or its contents. No response 
have I had to my inquiries. But the services of that part of this 120 
who survived shows of what stuff this army was made. A historian of 
note, ill a recent contribution, says of them : 

"The war of Independence was at hand, and the heroes of Point 
Pleasant went to meet the heroes of Bunker Hill and together they were 
the heroes of Monmouth, Brandywine, King's Mountain, and Yorktown. 
Seven officers in the battle of Point Pleasant rose to the rank of general 
in the revolutionary army ; six captains in that battle commanded regi- 
ments on continental establishment in the war of independence ; four 
officers in that battle led the attack on Gwynn's Island, in Chesapeake 
Bay, in June, 1776, which resulted in the dislodgmentof Lord Dunmore 
the late Governor, who was thus driven from the shores of Virginia 
never to return ; one officer in that battle was the most prominent Amer- 
ican officer in the battle of Brandywine, where he was severely wounded; 

6 
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another officer in that battle led the advance at the storming of Stony 
Point, one of the tnost daring achievements of the revolution ; still an- 
other officer in that battle won lasting fame as the ' Hero of King's 
Mountain.' * * * Indeed, it is a matter of history that these Point 
Pleasant men were on nearly every battle-field of the Revolution. And 
one of them, when sixty-three years of age, led the Americans at the 
battle of the Thames, in 1813, secured a great victory, and thus broke 
the English power in the Northwest." 

J. T. McAllister. 
May 28th, igo2. 

[In a future number Mr. McAllister will contribute as full a list as it 
is now possible to make of the men who took part in the battle.] 

(concluded) 
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1777. Sept. 23. Jones, Thomas, for waggon hire with Caroline Mil- 
itia, £\\. o. o. 

25. Jones, Capt. Joseph, for pay. Provisions, &c., for his Comp'y, 
Dinwid: Militia, p acc't, 270. 2. lo. 

Jones, Capt. Richard, for Ditto, Ditto, ^ acct., 235. 12. 10. 

27. Johns, Capt. William, for Ditto, Ditto, Buckingham, Do., ^ 
accot., 188. 9. 6. 

30. Jones, Capt. Orlando, for Ditto, Ditto, Albemarle Do., p accot., 
248. 3. o. 

Oct'r 1. Jones, William, for waggon hire, with the Prince George 
Ditto., ^ accot., 12. 15. o. 

3. Johnson, Isaac, Ditto, Guns for part of Capt. Thos. Thweat's 
Comp'y, 2. 5. o. 

II. Johnson, William, for Diets, &c., furnished Capt. Jno. Ogleby's 
Comp'y, 2d Regim't, i. 10. /^}i. 

13. Jones, Capt. Orlando, for provisions furnished his Comp'y, p 
accot., 2. 6. o. 

Dec'r 3. Johnson, Benjamin, for waggon hire with Orange, &c , 
Militia, ^ accot., 33. 15. o. 

6. Jones, John, for ferriage of Sundry Militia to Portsmouth, p. accot., 
8. 12. 6. 



